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NEWTON AND LATIN 
By D. Herserr ABEL 


Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 


OU ARE teachers. But let us 
Y suppose in addition that you are 
not men and women but cows, con- 
ducting classes for cows. Your class 

“The Study of Man.” You are an 
educated cow; you've seen a man, 
vou know what he is. Your student 
cows are freshmen with no ideas of 
the nature and form of a man, it’s 
your job to teach them what man is. 
There they stand in front of you, 
their bovine eves bright with antici- 
pation. You're a progressive teacher; 
vou believe in audio-visual aids; the 
first day you bring them a dozen 
pictures of the human ear taken 
from all angles. The next three days 
vou show other pictures of all var- 
ieties of the human ear, you play 
operatic recordings of Jan Peerce. 
On Friday you conduct a quiz on the 
ear. The next Monday you start on 
the human jaw, because it joins the 
two ears. Picture after picture of the 
jaw: the prognathic jaw, the retro- 
gnathic jaw, the aatie jaw, plus a 
few ni at jaws are shown = and 
thoroughly explained for a week. 
The third week you begin on noses, 
the fourth week on mouths; the fifth 
week on skull shapes, including §re- 
ceding and non-receding _hairlines. 
The sixth week is devoted to shoul- 
der blades; the seventh to arms, but 
not to hands; hands have too many 
important functional uses; hands must 
be reserved for the eighth week. 
Then it’s time for a mid-term exam- 
ination. But what do your poor cows 
know about man? Did they ever see 
a picture of a man, the w hole man? 
What possible image of man could 
your cows conjure up out of those 


assorted ex amples of ears, noses 
mouths, skulls, shoulders, arms, al 
hands? 


You are teachers of human beings, 
however, not of cows, and your ex- 
perience will show you that in com- 
ing to know an object you proceed 
from the general impression to the 
particular, from the whole to the 
part, from the entity as such to its 
details. You recognize a unity as 
such, you distinguish a whole man 
from a whole elephant, you recog- 
nize a piece of furniture as a table 
and not a bed because of the general 
impression; you don’t think a table 
is a bed because they both have feet. 
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KASTER CAROL 


FROM A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY 
MANUSCRIPT 


Surrexit Christus hodie 
Humano pro solamine, 


Mortem qui passus pridie 
Miserrimo pro homine. 


Mulhieres ad tumulum 
Dona ferunt aromatum, 


Quaerentes lesum dominum 
Qui est salvator hominum, 


Album cernentes angelum 
Annuntiantem gaudium: 


“Mulieres O tremulae, 
In Galilaeam pergite, 


Discipulis hoe dicite 
Quod surrexit rex gloriae.” 


Petro dehince et ceteris 
Apparuit apostolis. 


In hoe paschali gaudio 
Benedicamus Domino. 


Gloria tibi, Domine, 
Qui surrexisti e morte! 


Laudetur sancta Trinitas! 
Deo dicamus gratias! 
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In individual cases you always form 
a general impression and then later 
on note specific characteristics; you 
see that this person is a tall young 
man before you note the color of his 
eves, the wave in his hair, or even 
the length of his arms. Fictional 
writers in delineating character rec- 
ognize this normal process of percep- 
tion by beginning their description 
of a character with a general impres- 
sion sufficiently vague that no later 
detail will be discordant with an im- 
age previously created. 

You are teachers of the Latin lan- 
guage, a living and vital entity, with 
an organism, as complicated as the 
human body, having all its parts care- 
fully articulated into a_ beautiful 
whole. But within this whole there 


are other entities, smaller unities, just 





as there are in the human organism. 
You know what they are: the five 
declensions, the four conjugations, 
the syntax of the cases, the syntax of 
the verb, each of them a little unified 
system which articulates with the 
others to give you the one beautiful 
unity of the Latin language. Now, 
when you teach the physiology of 
man you teach it in complete units: 
the nervous system, the circulatory 
system, the digestive svstem. You do 
not teach the glosso- phary ngeal nerve 
this week, the jugular vein next 
week, and the esophagus the third 
week. You may devote three weeks 
to the digestive system, but you treat 
it as a unit; you teach w hat happens 
to our food from start to finish; you 
don’t leave it undigested in the 
stomach waiting for gastric juices 
while you wander eff to study the 
nerve that stimulates the secretion of 
said juices. 

You are teachers of Latin and as 
such should remember that Horace 


in De Arte Poetica (32-35) savs: 

Aemilium circa ludum faber imus et 
unguls 

Exprimet et mollis imitabitur aere 
capillos, 

Infelix operis summa, quia ponere 
totum 

Nesciet. 


\ survey of our secondary-school 
texts will soon show that we truly 
know how to express the smallest 
details, but more than one of us feels 
unhappy about the “summa operis,” 
for we not only don’t know how to 
express the whole, the whole is fre- 
quently nowhere to be found! One 
such text in fairly wide use in the 
Middle West has as its motto: “Re- 
petitio Mater Studiorum.” It lives up 
to it: there are over 150 examples of 
the functional usage of the Accusa- 
tive Singular of the First Declension 
before the complete declension _ is 
studied as a unity in itself. 

Among the laws of motion form- 
ulated by Newton is the familiar 
third one: “To every action there is 
an equal and opposite reaction.” In 
the time prior to 1924, Latin was 
studied as a unity, and each of. its 
units was taken as a separate entity 
contributing to the unified whole. 
A declension was seen in its entirety; 
a conjugation was studied complete- 
lv; in Bennett’s New Latin Grammar 
the syntax of the Accusative Case 
was treated all in one place. The 
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Classical Investigation took the stand 
that such an approach was unimag- 
inative, conventional, stolid, and dry. 
The pupil should not be asked to 
study anything until his reading ex- 
perience ‘has proved to him the need 
for knowing this bit of factual 
morphology —Like not studvi ing the 
arithmetical table of Fives until you 
realize that you need two nickels to 
buy a ten-cent Coke. Or not study- 
ing about the existence of God until 
vou meet Him after death, and it’s 
too late to do anything about it. And 
in the arithmetical case, how long 
would vou have to live, what ex- 
perience would you have to suffer, 
before vou felt the dire need of 
knowing the value of eight times 
seven? If the teaching of pre-1924 
teachers was “unimaginative,” cer- 
tainly the reaction has been an equal 
one in the direction of the opposite. 
It is imaginative to the zenith; it asks 
the pupil to imagine what a declen- 
sion or a conjugation is, it doesn’t 
present it to him as a single unity. It 
asks him to imagine a woods which 
he can’t see because of the trees. 
Textbooks prior to 1924 were un- 
imaginative too. Covers were plain, 
without special emphasis on display 
or brightness of color, the textual 
matter was solid, the notes followed 
the text in a_ separate section. A 
grammar was a grammar, and an 
exercise book was an exercise book. 
Now editors and publishers vie w ith 
one another in producing attractive 
covers, pictures in multiple color, at- 
tractive type faces, copious footnotes 
on the same page as the text to fa- 
cilitate easy and painless, even if not 
particularly rapid, reading. Some 
publishers even advertise it as an ex- 
cellence that with their text the stu- 
dent can master Latin I or Latin II 
by learning less vocabulary or less 
grammar than that required in other 
texts. Your modern text is eve- 
catching, and imaginative; it imagines 
that a beautiful and glamorous wind- 
ow-dressing guarantees good  mer- 
chandise; it imagines the shadow is 
more satisfying than the substance. 
Newton said it: To every action 
there is an equal and opposite reaction. 
Latin teachers have been feeling the 
lack of formal grammar, the lack of 
emphasis on a drilling of forms and 
syntactical rules. And so today, if 
you are to be au courant with mod- 
ern trends, you will take up Com- 
parative Linguistics and Historical 
Latin Grammar as the latest and cer- 
tainly the most novel and imaginative 
teaching aid. My own experiences in 
the teaching of Comparative  Lin- 
guistics and Historical Grammar to 
advanced students and future teach- 
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ers of Latin have shown me that, 
while I do all in my power to make 
the topic interesting and applicable 
to teaching techniques, there are few 
indeed of my students who can and 
do make of such courses a working 
tool for the handling of their own 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG 
PRIEST 


By Joun k. Corpy 


Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 


Hic sacerdos quem spectatis, 
Nova splendens gratia, 
De peccatis absolutus, 
Sancto Spiritu imbutus, 
Plenus merae caritatis, 
Fortis innocentia, 


Agnum Dei comprecatur 
Verbis supplicantibus, 
Ut ex aedibus coelorum 
Pacem donet angelorum, 
Semperque misereatur 
Nobis peccatoribus. 
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teaching problems. Horace has a neat 
comment that, in mv opinion, might 
be applied to the method of Histor- 
ical Grammar in secondary schools. 
He says: “In vitium ducit culpae 
fuga, si caret arte.” 

Newton said it: To every action 
there is an equal and opposite re- 
action. The Classical Investigation of 
1924 reaffirmed the principle that the 
primary immediate objective of Latin 
study was to develop the ability to 
read and understand Latin as Latin. 
According to a news release from 
Washington, October 21, 1953, Dr. 
John F. Latimer, head of the Depart- 
ment of Classical Languages at 
George Washington University, be- 
lieves that the use of the Latin 
“pony” should be encouraged. Point- 
ing out that giving the student a 
“pony” translation to accompany the 
Latin text was standard procedure in 
many educational institutions until 
1850, he stated that, far from con- 
sidering the “pony” a means of 
cheating, he believes it to be an ef- 
ficient means of teaching Latin 
quickly, and hopes to restore it to 
general use. Thus, instead of de- 
veloping the ability to read and un- 
derstand Latin as Latin, Dr. Latimer 
hopes to promote the reading of 
Latin as English. 

Another modern straw in the 
wind: Writing in the December, 
1953, issue of Tur Crassican Ovur- 
100K, Professor Robert O. Fink 
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stresses the need for “a_ fresh, un- 
prejudiced approach to Latin syntax. 

He discusses the so-called Ablative 
Absolute at quite some length, reach- 
ing the conclusion that it is no dif- 
ferent from an Ablative of Accom- 
paniment. Thus “Caesare duce” is 
“with Caesar as leader,” and “Urbe 
capta” is “with the capture of the 
City.” Maintaining that “the meaning, 
the style, and the fun are in the 
Latin” and not in reciting transla- 
tions, he states: “I believe firmly that 
there is a chance for a rebirth of 
Latin studies in this country; but if 
it is to come, | believe it must come 
through honest concentration on the 
one sufficient, direct reason for learn- 
ing Latin—the ability to read Latin 
literature.” And thus Mr. Newton’s 
law again. The Report of the Clas- 
sical Investigation listed eight valid 
ultimate instrumental objectives and 
four ultimate disciplinary objectives, 
while rejecting as invalid the ultimate 
objective of “the ability to read new 
Latin after the study of the language 
in school or college has ceased.” 

Does Professor Fink mean the ability 
to read Latin literature as a primary 
or an ultimate objective? 

My plea to you is to return order 
and unity to the study of Latin. It is 
a language which lends itself to ord- 
erly, methodical, unified presentation. 
It is regular in its formations, much 
more so than Greek; analogy and 
generalization play major roles in its 
constructions. One of the most strik- 
ing examples of this is the treatment 
of the Subjunctive in most modern 
texts. Deferred well into the second 
vear, it appears piecemeal when it is 
presented, a tense at a time, a con- 
jugation at a time, or both. As a 
result I regularly have students in 
college Latin with a two-year high- 
school background who have never 
seen all of the Subjunctive forms, 
either separate or together in a par- 
adigm. Actually the formation of the 
Subjunctive is one of the most reg- 
ular features of the highly regular- 
ized Latin language. The entire par- 
adiom of the active and passive voice 
of the Subjunctive of all four con- 
jugations and of the verb sa can be 
placed on about two-thirds of a 
sheet 82 by 11 inches, in clear form, 
capable of easy understanding. 

Nor is the horrendous syntax of 
the Subjunctive any more compli- 
cated. There is one general heading 
under which Subjunctives fall: the 
category of non-fact. The Indicative 
is the mood of fact; the Subjunctive. 
that of non-fact. The independent 
Subjunctives, hortatory, jussive, de- 
liberative, volitive — these are not 
facts, but urgings, commands. doubts, 
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and wishes. Purpose clauses are not 
facts, but intentions; result clauses 
are not facts because the result has 
not vet been realized. Clauses of an- 
ticipation or expectancy W ith avte- 
quam, priusquam, dum, donec, quoad 
are not yet facts, but expectations 
merely. The indirect question is not 
a fact for the person stating 1t, it 1s 
a question in his mind, not even di- 
rectly expressed. Quod, quia, quoi- 
iam take the Subjunctive when the 
reason given is that of some person 
other than the writer or the speaker, 
because they are not facts for the 
writer or speaker, they are little more 
than rumors or reports for him. Even 
the Subjunctive in dependent clauses 
in Indirect Discourse may be ex- 
plained as following the analogy of 
the quod, quia, quoniam clause — 
that is, such clauses do not represent 
facts for the one who reports them. 
It seems strange that it should be 
necessary to string out the explana- 
tion of the syntax of the Subjunctive 
over a period of months, when one 
simple and unified picture of the 
whole can be given at once. 

The same unified treatment can 
be accorded the syntax of the cases. 
Thus the Accusative may be defined 
as stating the absolute limit of the 
motion or action expressed by the 
verb. “He shot the bear” means that 
his arrow went no further than the 
bear; “he trembled as to his knees” 
means that the trembling stopped at 
his knees and did not affect his 
hands; “he came to Rome” means 
that he stopped when he got that 
far. Since the Infinitive is a verbal 
noun, the often difficult Subject Ac- 
cusative with the Infinitive is a dou- 
ble Accusative of Limit, of both a 
person and a thing. “I asked him to 
come” means that asked has two lim- 
its—himn, the person, and to come, 


the thing. Since ask is a verb of 
speaking, Latin then generalizes this 
use to all such verbs, and states “I 
said him to come.” A further analogy 
of the Accusative is the use of sub- 
stantive clauses as objects: they are 
the things. And their subjunctivity 
is to be referred again to the non- 
fact principle of the independent 
hortatory, jussive, or volitive Sub- 
junctives. 

Professor Johannes Gaertner has 
issued a call to. classicists, in the 
Classical Weekly for April 13-20, 
1953, to return to old conservative 
paths of teaching. We need a con- 
servative revolution, and this return 
to old paths may not be as far off 
as we think. Allen S. Hoey has a 
five-and-a-half-page article on “A 
School Greek Course” in the Janu- 
ary, 1954, Issue of the Classical Jour- 
nal. You who think Greek 1s dead 
should read it. You who are about to 
embalm Latin should read it too. It’s 
been a long time since I have seen 
a comparable article on Latin. Per- 
haps vou'll write one to further the 
conservative revolution. 


pees tees 


KNOW OF AN OPENING; 


The success of the League's teach- 
er placement service depends upon 
the extent to which prospective em- 
plovers are informed about this serv- 
ice. Heads of classical departments 
and directors of placement bureaus 
are earnestly requested to refer to 
the Director of the Service Bureau 
any prospective employers whose re- 
quests for teachers of Latin or Greek 
they themselves are not able to fill. 
For full information about this Place- 
ment Service, see THE CLAssIcAL 
OvrtLook for October, 1952 (page 4). 
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CONTESTS 

Sister Maria Thecla, Director of 
the Diocesan Latin Department of 
the parochial schools of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., writes: 

“Qur Catholic Classical Honor So- 
ciety is instituting a Latin Contest 
for all Latin students in diocesan high 
schools and academies. Winners in 
the freshman, sophomore, and junior 
vears will receive awards of books. 
The highest ranking boy and _ the 
highest ranking girl in the senior 
vear will be given a four-year schol- 
arship to a neighboring college.” 

Sister M. Bede, of the College of 
Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn., Pres- 
ident of the Minnesota Classical Con- 
ference, writes: 

“The Minneseta Classical Confer- 
ence will sponsor for the first time a 
Latin Contest in the Minnesota hich 
schools this year. The contest will be 
conducted in two divisions—the up- 
per open to students who have had 
seven semesters cf Latin, the lower 
open to those with three. Tuition 
scholarships to several Minnesota col- 
leges will be awarded to the three 
highest-ranking students in the cen- 
test.” 

“UNDER THE YOKE” 

Miss Marguerite B. Grow, of the 
Hockaday School, Dallas, Texas, 
Ww rites: 

“Three of our students demon- 
strated to the Caesar class what Caes- 
ar meant by ‘going under the yoke.’ 
As the student who went under the 
‘yoke’ emerged we asked her how she 
felt. She replied, ‘Mighty low!’” 

SPECIALTIES — 

Miss Grow continues: 

“Each member of our Cicero class 
has made a ‘specialty’ of some graim- 
matical form or figure of speech 
which interests ker. One girl has be- 
come so skilled at recognizing syn- 
cope that she has been nicknamed 
‘Syncope’! One shows an interest in 
gerunds and gerundives, another is 
an ‘expert’ on periphrastics, another 
likes chiasmus, and still another is 
intrigued by paronomasia.” 

AGAIN MODERN LATIN 

Dr. Emory E. Cochran, whose 
vocabularies of “Modern Latin” have 
delighted both teachers and students, 
has contributed the following addi- 
tional items: : 

“ABC's, the alphabet (noun). Ele- 
menta, -orum, n. “To learn the alpha- 
bet—Flementa discere prima.’ ‘To 
teach boys the alphabet—Pueros ele- 
menta docere.’’ 
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“Freedom of the press. Quidlibet 


sentiendi litterarumque formis  ex- 
primendi f facultas (licentia).” 
“Operator (noun). Administer, -tri, 
m; administra, -ae, f. ‘A telephone 
operator—telephonii administra.’ ” 
“Pressure (noun). In a figurative 
sense, ‘pull, gratia, -ae, f. “To ac- 
complish something by pull—€ iratia 
sua aliquid efficere. ‘Excessive influ- 
ence or predominance’—potentia, -ae, 
f. Cf. ‘Paucorum potentia crevit—the 
influence of the oligarchy increased.’ ” 


“Pugilistic. “To win a_ pugilistic 
victory — Aliquem pugnis superare 
(contundere, caedere ).’ 


“Raincoat (noun). Peele imbribus 
impervia.” 

“Resole (verb). “To resole shoes 
—Novas soleas (fulmentas) calceis 
suppingere. “To resole with nails— 
Novas soleas clavis subcudere, ful- 
mentas clavis aeneis subcudere.’ ” 

“Veneer. ‘Furniture covered with 
wood veneer—Supellex ligneis  ob- 
ducta_ laminis.’ 

“Ventilator (noun ‘a 
instrumentum, -i, n.’ 

“Wardrobe (noun). Vestiarium, 
-i, n. “The wardrobe servant (check 
girl) got a big tip—Vestiplica cor- 
ollarium munificum accepit.’ ” 

\ JCL SUNDAE 

Mrs. Pauline FE. Burton, of the Lib- 
bev High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
writes: “A neighboring drug store 
features a JCL sundae for us—vanilla 
ice cream with cherries.” 


Ventigenum 


feveS lieved 
IF | WERE A GOD 
(OR EVEN A DEMIUIGOD ) 


By GARDNER Wape EarLe 
Sarasota, Florida 


Oh, should some lovely Ariadne prof- 


fer 
A silken thread to lead me_ back 
again, 
I, too, would dare what Cretan mazes 
offer, 


To seek a feral Minotaur or ten 
And slay them with a super-Thesean 
skill 


In whatsoever labyrinthine den, 


Foreknowing if I fared exceeding ill 
I died but once as all men have 
do 
And had no further fate left to ful- 
fill; 
But if 1 should destroy the mons- 
trous crew 
The filament would lead me to that 
place 
Where Ariadne held the tenuous 
clew 


And trembled, eager for a god’s em- 
brace. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE 
SEVENTH ANNUAL 
LATIN INSTITUTE 
By CLareNcE A. Forbes 
The Ohio State University 
Lectores benevolentes: Ecce ratio 
studiorum  Instituti Latini. Valde 
desideramus ut discendi fruendique 


causa nobiscum adsitis in civitate 
pulcra Oxoniensi. Sapere audete! 


THEME: SAPERE AUDE 
Thursday Morning, June 17—Reg- 
istration, Hamilton Hall. 


Thursday Noon—First Luncheon, 
Hamilton ae 

Thursday, 2:00 p.m., witu Van L. 
Johnson, Seat of the American 
Classical League, presiding: “Greet- 
ings from Miami University,” John 
D. Millett, President of Miami Uni- 
versity; “Do Participles Have Tense?” 
Robert O. Fink, Kenyon College; 
“Latin Methods in Quebec,” Jean- 
Paul Trudel, University of Chicago, 
“Everyday Strategy for the Classics,” 
Rev. William Paul Barnds, St. James 


Church, South Bend, Indiana; “The 
Linguistic Approach,” Waldo EF. 
Sweet, University of Michigan; Dis- 


cussion. 

Thursday, 6:00 
Hamilton Hall. 

Thursday, with Frances 
TT. Nejako, Middletown (Conn.) 
High School, presiding: “Cleopatra's 
Pearls,” B. Ullman, University of 
North Carolina; “Pompeii and _ Its 
Paintings” (illustrated), Otto J. Bren- 
del, Indiana University. 

Thursday, g:00 p.m.—Informal re- 
ception tendered by Miami Univer- 
sity, Hamilton Hall parlors. 

Thursday, 10:00 p.m.—Meeting of 
the Council of the American Classical 
League. 

Friday, June 18, g:00 a.m., with 
Mary Braginton, Rockford College, 
presiding: “Learning Two Languages 
At Once,” Nathan Dane II, Bowdoin 
College; “Scrape Off That Sugar 
Coating!” Arta Johnsen, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.; “Latin Sub Specie Aeter- 
nitatis,” Reynold L. Burrows, Uni- 
versity of Utah; “On the High- 
School Language Front,” John’ F. 
Latimer, George Washington Uni- 
versity; “Lingua Haud Moribunda,’ 
John N. Hritzu, University of Notre 
Dame. 

Friday, Noon—Luncheon, Ham- 
ilton Hall. Carmina Latina, Mars 
M. Westington, Hanover College, 
Magister Canendi. 


p.m. — Dinner, 


8:00 p-m., 


Friday, 2:00 p.m.: Annual Reports 
by the Officers—Van L. Johnson, 
President, Henry C: Montgomery, 


Secretary- -Treasurer; Lillian B. Law- 
ler, Editor; Wilbert L. Carr, Director 
of the Service Bureau; Fstella M. 
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Kyne, 


Chairman, 


\ National 
Classical League; Panel Discussion of 


Junior 


Problems, Edith M. A. 
Moderator, Mumford High 
School, Detroit, Mich.; Henry W. 
Kamp, Hendrix College, Conway, 
Arkansas; Dorothy Roehm, Cooley 
High School, Detroit, Mich.; Sibyl 
Stonecipher, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College; Mary Sullivan, Fast 


Teaching 
Kovach, 


Bridgewater (Mass. ) High School, 
Sister Maria Thecla, Sacred Heart 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., A. 


Pelzer Wagener, College of William 
and Mary. 

Friday, 6:00 p.m.—Dinner, Ham- 
ilton Hall; Conferring of Degrees for 
Attendance. 

Friday, 8:00 p.m.—Concert, Miami 
University Artists’ Series, by invita- 
tion of Miami University. 

Saturday, June 19, 9:00 a.In., 
Dorrance S. White, 
lowa, presiding: “The Importance of 
Latin in a Humanistic Education,” 
Sister Wilfrid, S. N. D., Emmanuel 
College, Boston, Mass.; “Trimming 
the Figures,” Kevin Guinagh, Eastern 
Illinois State College; “Making Sense 
of the Latin Noun,’ Goodwin B. 
Beach, Hartford, Conn.; “The Sixth 
Declension and the Supine in You,” 
James F. Looby, Education Editor, 
The Hartford Courant: “How Latin 
Is Taught in Rome Today,” Mary A. 
Barrett, Torrington (Conn. ) High 
School; “Hortensius and Saint Au- 
gustine,” W. CC. Korfmacher, St. 
Louis University. 

Saturday, 11:30  a.m.—Luncheon, 
Hamilton Hall. “Valete Omnes.” 

* 


* * 


with 
University of 


A program published so far in ad- 
vance must necessarily be subject to 
amplification and rectification at a 
few points. The final printed pro- 
gram will be available for those who 
assemble for the Latin Institute in 
June. 

Pees lieved 
THE BIRTHDAY OF ROME 

According to tradition, the city of 
Rome was founded by Romulus and 
Remus on ~ festival of the Palilia, 
on April 21, 753 B.C. Why not cele- 
brate sates ‘Guahiley with a special 
program on April 21? For material, 
see page 74. 

PE Sse 's5 
WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 

The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin or Greek in school or college. 
For details of che plan see Tue 
Criassicat OutLook for October, 1952 
(page 4) or address The American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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FIRST NATIONAL JCL 
CONVENTION 
By Fsre_ta KyNE 
Wenatchee (Washington) High School 


UNE. 13-15 are the dates for the 

first. national Junior Classical 
League Convention, It will be held 
at Incarnate Word High School, San 
Antonio, Texas. The invitation from 
this school’s chapter was accepted for 
the convention because of the op- 
portunity for short tours of historic 
interest that can be arranged by it 
for visitors. The Latin club at In- 
carnate Word High School has been 
affiliated with the JCL since, 1946. 

There will be a meeting of the 
national officers on Saturday after- 
noon, June 12. The first general as- 
sembly will be held Sunday after- 
noon, June 13. Sessions will be held 
each half-day and each evening 
through Tuesday noon, June 15. 

Dormitory housing will be avail- 
able for 120 girls and their sponsors, 
from Sunday noon, June 13, through 
Tuesday night, June 15, at one dol- 
lar a night. Three meals a day will 
be provided for 400 delegates at one 
dollar a meal. Delegates are expected 
to remain through the entire conven- 
tion. A reservation for lodging, 2c- 
companied by a nominal deposit of 
one dollar, should be sent to Miss 
Mildred Sterling, 3022 Edmond 5t., 
Waco, Texas, by May 23. Reserva- 
tions made after that date should be 
sent to Sister Alaceque, Principal, In- 
carnate Word High School. San 
Antonio, Texas. Delegates will fur- 
nish their own towels. Out-of-state 
delegates and those without local 
transportation will be given prefer- 
ence at the dormitory. 

Delegates not taken care of by 
dormitory housing, and those plan- 
ning to remain longer than the con- 
vention, may secure reservations by 
writing to any of the following ho- 
tels: Gunter, Menger, Plaza, and St. 
Anthony. Those who drive will ar- 
rive by Highway 8&1. Motels in the 
Brackenridge Park Area will be most 
convenient. 

Miss Mildred Sterling, of Waco 
High School, who is the state chair- 
man of the JCL for Texas, is general 
chairman. She is being assisted by 
Miss Lourania Miller, of Dallas, 
member of the national committee 
in charge of federations. The local 
chairman is Sister Alacoque, Prin- 


cipal at Incarnate Word High 
School. 
Alvin) Dungan, of Wenatchee, 


Washington, who is the national Pres- 
ident of the Junior Classical League, 
sent out a questionnaire to the dele- 
gates attending the preliminary meet- 
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ing last June at Miami University, 
asking for suggestions for this con- 
vention. The other national officers 
who are active in arousing interest 
in their districts for attendance at 
the convention are: Alex Poston, of 
Kingsport, Tennessee, Vice-President; 
Barbara Landiss, of Alton, Illinois, 
Secretary; Alma Yip, of High Point, 


North Carolina, Treasurer; Galen 
Lefforths, of Jackson, Michigan, 
Parliamentarian; and Martha Mat- 


thews, of Henderson, Texas, Editor 
of Torch: US. 


Reel lesd 
NEW JCL CHAIRMEN 


Thirty-five states, including Hawaii 
and the District of Columbia, new 
have chairmen for the Junior Clas- 
sical League. Recent appointments 
made by Lourania Miller, national 
committee member in charge of fed- 
erations, include: J/#diana, Fileen 
Johnson, of Anderson High School; 
Maine, Mary L. Copeland, of Bangor 
High School; Massachusetts, Mary 
Sullivan, of the Junior-Senior High 
School at East Bridgewater; Okla- 
homa, Mrs. Evelyn Barkholz, of Law- 
ton High School; Oregon, Jennette 
Fk. Roberts, ef Selem H'gh School. 

Deel lees i 


ON GIVING EXPRESSION 
TO GRIEF 


By Eucene S. McCartney 


University of Michigan 


MID THE bleak land of the 
Getae and the Sauromatae Ovid 
endures as many ills as there are 
twigs in the forest, grains of sand 
beside the Tiber, and blades of grass 
in the Campus Martius (Tristia v. 1, 
21-32). He does not heed the advice 
to bear his sorrows in. silence, for 
he believes that words and_ tears 
lighten suffering. He gives his views 
succinctly in lines 63-64: 
Strangulat inclusus dolor atque ex- 
aestuat intus, 

Cogitur et vires multiplicare suas. 

Shakespeare wes equally opposed to 
repressing grief, as we see from these 
quotations: 
conceal’d, like an 

stopp d, 

Doth burn the heart to cinders ; 

—Titus Andronicus, Act Il, Se. 4 


Sorrow oven 


Give sorrow words; the grief that 
does not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and 
bids it break. 
—Macbheth, Act IV, Sc. 3 
A vividly worded parallel to these 
quotations is to be found in Julia 
Peterkin’s Bright Skin (p. 175), a 
story of life among the Gullah Ne- 
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groes on a South Carolina plantation. 
When Cricket mourns silently and 
inconsolably on the death of Uncle 
Wes, Aun Fan urges her to give way 
to the age-old method of assuaging 
sorrow: “Try to holler, gal. Dry 
grief is awful unhealthy.” 

; Ce-ei lees 


VIRGIL AND MILTON 


By Lioyp N. Jerrrey 
East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma 
N REREADING parts of the 
Aeneid recently, 1 was struck by 
the similarity between lines 268-281 
of the sixth book of the Aeneid and 
lines 139-154 of Milton’s juvenile 
(but meritorious) Latin poem 1” 
Quintum Novembris. \t occurred to 
me that this parallel might interest 
the readers of THe Crassicat Ourt- 
Look. Professor O. FE. Nybakken. of 
the State University of lowa, has in- 
formed me that Walter MackKellar 
(The Latin Poems of John Milton, 
Yale, 1930) cites line 280 of the sixth 
book of the Aeneid as a possible 
source for Milton but does not men- 
tion the rest of the passage—a_ fact 
which | have since checked for my- 
self. It seems to me worth while to 
call attention to the general resem- 
blance between the two groups of 
lines. I present the passages in ques- 
tion withouc the encumbrance of 
comment, the texts speak for them- 
sely es: 
VIRGIL, AENEID VI, 268-281 
Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per 
umbram 
perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania 
regna, 
quale per incertam lunam sub luce 
maligna 
est iter in silvis, ubi caelum condidit 
umbra 
luppiter et rebus nox abstulit atra 
colorem. 
Vestibulum ante 
faucibus Orci 
luctus et 
Curae; 
pallentesque habitant Morbi tristisque 
Senectus 
et Metus et malesuada Fames ac turpis 
Egestas, 
terribiles visu 


ipsum primis in 


ultrices posuere cubilia 


formae, Letumque 
Labosque; 

tum consanguineus Leti Sopor et mala 
mentis 

Gaudia, mortiferumque adverso in 
limine Bellum 

ferreique Eumenidum 
Discordia demens 

Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruen- 


thalami et 


tis. 
MILTON, IN QUINTUM NOVEMBRIS, 
139-154 
Ist locus aeterna septus caligine noc- 
tis, 
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fundamina 


Vasta ruinosi quondam 
tect, 

Nunc torvi spelunca Phoni, Prodotae- 
que bilinguis, 

Effera quos uno peperit Discordia 
partu. 

Hic inter caementa iacent praerupta- 
que saxa 

Ossa inhumata virum, et traiecta cad- 
avera ferro; 

Hic Dolus intortis semper sedet ater 
ocellis, 

lurgiaque, et stimulis armata Calumnia 
fauces, 

Ft Furor, atque viae moriendi mille, 
videntur, 

Ft Timor, exsanguisque locum cir- 
cumvolat Horror, 

Perpetuoque leves per muta silentia 
Manes 

Exululant, tellus et sanguine conscia 
stagnat. 

Ipsi etiam pavidi latitant penetralibus 
antri 

Et Phonos et Prodotes, nulloque se- 
quente per antrum, 

Antrum horrens, scopulosum, atrum 
feralibus umbris, 

Diffugiunt sontes, et retro 
vortunt. 


lumina 


om 
Pa) 


estes 


THE DOGS IN 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES 


By Epwarp C. EcHoLs 
University of Alabama 

HROUGHOUT THE course of 

the Lives, Plutarch finds occa- 
sion to make effective use of Man’s 
best friend for a number of illustra- 
tive comparisons. In addition, he 
chronicles the way of the classical 
man with a dog, and even delivers a 
short apologia on behalf of aged dogs 
and decrepit domestic animals in 
general. 

Canine qualities are continually dis- 
cerned in human activities. For ex- 
ample, the Romans gave their un- 
qualified approval to the impeach- 
ment proceedings brought against 
Servilius the Augur by the youthful 
Servilius, because they “were very 
desirous to see their young men fas- 
tening themselves on malefactors like 
high-bred whelps on wild beasts” 
(Luc. i, 2). In the early stages of his 
distinguished military career, Scipio, 
later Scipio Africanus, was nowhere 
to be found after a victory over the 
Macedonians by the Roman forces 
commanded by Aemilius Paulus; 
“well, then, when it was already late 
and he was almost despaired of, 
came in from the pursuit with two 
or three comrades, covered with 
the blood of the enemies he had slain. 
having been, like a young hound of 
noble breed, carried away by the 
uncontrollable pleasure of the vic- 
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tory” (Adem. xxi, 4). The Thebans 
practiced the art of war in frequent 
skirmishes with the Spartans, and 
Pelopidas was one of “those leaders 
of theirs who, at the right time and 
place, gave the Thebans, like young 
dogs in training, experience in at- 
tacking their enemies” (Pel. xxv, 3). 
Marcus Cato cannily “bought those 
prisoners who were young and still 
capable of being reared and trained 
like whelps or colts” (Cat. Mai. xxi, 
1). After the battle of Issus, Damas- 
cus fell to the troops of Alexander; 
“then for the first time the Mace- 
donians got a taste of gold and silver 
and women and barbaric luxury of 
life, and now that they had struck 
the trail, they were like dogs in their 
eagerness to pursue and track down 
the Wealth of the Persians” (Alex. 
xxiv, 2). When Demosthenes at- 
tempted to form a league in Athens 
to oppose Alexander the Great, it 
fell apart at the approach of the gen- 
eral; and “It was on this occasion 
that Demosthenes told the Athenians 
the story of how the sheep surren- 
dered their dogs to the wolves, com- 
paring himself and his fellow-orators 
to dogs fighting in defense of the 
people, and calling Alexander the 
‘Macedonian arch-wolf’” (Dev. xxiii, 
4). 

In addition to similes like the above, 
dogs occasionally take an active part 
in the narrative itself. A dog figured 
prominently in a dream of obscure 
meaning which Cimon had on the eve 
of his “departure with the Athenian 
fleet to campaign against Egypt and 
Cyprus. In the dream, he thought 
an angry dog was baying at him, and 
that mingled with its baying was a 
human voice, saying: “*Go thy way, 
for a friend shalt thou be both to 
me and to my puppies.’ The vision 
being hard of interpretation, As- 
typhilus of Posidonia told him 
that it signified his death. He anal- 
vzed the vision thus: a dog is the 
foe of the man at whom it bays; to 
a foe, one cannot be a friend any 
better than by dying; the mixture of 
speech indicates that the enemy is 
the Mede, for the army of the Medes 
is a mixture of Hellenes and_ bar- 
barians” (Cim. xvili, 3-4).  Asty- 
philus’ analysis proved correct; Cimon 
died at the siege of Citium. 

Alexander of Pherae is powerful 
proof that those who live by the dog 
shall inevitably die by the dog, ne 
ton kuna! When Pelopidas was i 
tured by that Alexander, Epaminon- 
das feared lest the tyrant turn upon 
his prisoner: “For he had learned 
how savage he was, and how little 
regard he had for right and justice, 
in that sometimes he buried men 
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alive, and sometimes dressed them in 
the skins of wild boars or bears, and 
then set his hunting dogs upon them 
and either tore them in pleces or 
shot them down, making this his 
diversion . . (Pel. xxix, 4). In the 
end, however, it was a dog that made 
Alexander’s assassination possible. His 
wife, Thebe, hatched the plot in 
company with her three brothers. 
“The rest of the tvrant’s house was 
guarded by sentries at night, but the 
bedchamber . Was an upper room, 
and in front of it a chained dog kept 
guard, which would attack evervone 
except his master and mistress and 
the one servant who fed him. When, 
therefore, Thebe was about to make 
her attempt, she kept her brothers 
hidden all day in a room hard by, 
and at night, as she was wont, went 
in alone to Alexander. She found 
him already asleep, and after a little, 
coming out again, ordered the servant 
to take the dog outdoors, for his 
master wanted to sleep undisturbed 

(Pel. xxxv, 4-5). With the 
watchdog out of the way, the broth- 
ers entered the roval room, and Al- 
exander of Pherae had the doubtful 
distinction of becoming “the only, 
or at any rate the first, tvrant to die 
at the hands of his own wife” (Pel. 
KXXV, 7). 

The watchdogs disappointed the 
guardians of the Roman capitol 
when the Gauls climbed up: “Neither 
man nor dog was aware of their ap- 
proach” (Cam. xxvil, 2). It would 
appear that even at this carly date 
the Capitol possessed a K-g Corps 
comparable to the one stationed on 
the citadel at Corinth, which was 
“garrisoned by the Achaeans with 
four hundred men-at-arms, and fifty 
dogs with as many keepers” (Arat. 
xxiv, 2). 

The watchdogs behaved in their 
normal, aggressive fashion, however, 
when Aratus was plotting to recover 
the city of Sicvon from the tyrant 
Nicocles. In the course of his plan- 
ning, Aratus learned by chance of a 
spot where the wall of the city could 
be crossed easly by means of scaling- 
ladders. There was one serious draw- 
back. however. “It was hard to get 
across it undetected owing to a cer- 
tain gardener’s dogs, w hich were lit- 
tle beasts, but extraordinarily fierce 
and savage” (Arat. v, 5). Aratus 
then took what steps he could to 
eliminate the danger of the dogs; he 
sent “on in advance Caphisias, lightly 
armed, with four companions; their 
orders were to come to the gard- 
ener’s when it was dark, pretending 
to be travellers, and after taking up 
quarters there for the night, to shut 
up him and his dogs; for there was 


























no other way to get past them” 
(Arat. vi, 3). That might Aratus and 
his men appeared outside the wall at 
the appointed spot. “There Caphisias 
came to meet him; he had not se- 
cured the dogs (for they — had 
bounded off before he could do 
this), but he had locked up the gard- 
ener. Most of his men were disheart- 
ened at this and urged Aratus to re- 
tire; but he tried to encourage them, 
promising to lead them back if the 
dogs should prove too troublesome 
for them. At the same time he sent 
forward the man who carried the 
scaling-ladders, under the command 
of Ecdelus and Mnasitheus, while he 
himself followed after them slowly, 
the dogs already barking vigorously 
and running along by the side of 
Ecdelus and his party” (Arat. Vil, 
3-4). The watch investigated the up- 
roar, but failed to discover Aratus 
and his men hidden at the foot of the 
wall. Several members of the party 
then climbed over the wall, but more 
dog-difficulties — virtually of the 
comic-opera variety — lay ahead. 
“Now it was no great distance from 
the garden to the wall, and to the 
tower, in which a huge dog was on 
watch, a hunter. The dog himself 
did not notice their approach, either 
because he was naturally sluggish, 
or because during the day he had 
become tired out. Now when the 
gardeners whelps challenged him 
from below, he began to growl in 
response, faintly and indistinctly at 
first, then baying out more loudly 
as they passed by. Presently the 
whole place resounded with barking, 
so that the watchman opposite called 
out with a loud cry to the huntsman, 
asking why his dog was baying so 
savagely and whether some mischief 
was not afoot. The huntsman an- 
swered him from the tower that 
there was nothing to fear, but that 
his dog had been excited by the 
lights of the sentries and the din of 
the bell” (Arat. viii, 1-2). In this in- 
stance, the dogs did all that could 
reasonably be expected of them, they 
must have passed some sharp com- 
ments on human stupidity when Ar- 
atus carried off his coup successfully. 


Plutarch’s | men loved their pet 
dogs, and the converse seems equally 
true; but this love did not prevent 
Solon from enacting a stringent law 
with respect to biting dogs: “A dog 
that had bitten anybody must be de- 
livered up with a woeden collar 
three cubits long fastened to it—a 
happy device this for promoting safe- 
v” (Sol. xxiv, Some Greeks “at 
the death even of dogs and horses, 
have been plunged into shameful and 
intolerable grief” (Sol. vii, 3). Such 
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a one, perhaps, was Alexander, of 
whom it was said that “when he lost 
a dog . . . named Peritas, which had 
been reared by him and was loved by 
him, he founded a city and gave it 
the dog’s name” (Alex. vi, 1). And 
when the Athenians were being 
evacuated to Salamis prior to the 
Persian invasion, the scene on the 
docks was truly a_piteous one: 
“Much affecting fondness was shown 
by the tame domestic animals, which 
ran along with vearning cries of dis- 
tress by the side of their masters as 
they embarked. A story is told of 
one of these, the dog of Xanthippus, 
the father of Pericles, how he could 
not endure to be abandoned by his 
master, and so sprang into the sea, 
swam across the strait by the side 
of his master’s trireme, and staggered 
out on Salamis, only to faint and die 
straightway. They say that the spot 
which is pointed out to this day as 
‘Dog's Mound’ is his tomb” (Them. 
x, 5-6). Plutarch refers to this inci- 
dent 2gain in deploring the callous- 
ness of Marcus Cato in disposing of 
his old and useless animals as a need- 
less expense. “Dogs that have been 
the close and constant companions of 
man have often been buried with 
honor. Xanthippus, of olden time, 
gave the dog which swam along by 
the side of his trireme to Salamis, 
when the people were abandoning 
the city, honorable burial on the 
promontory which is called to this 
day Cynossema, or Dog’s Mound. 
We should not treat living creatures 
like shoes, or pots and pans, casting 
them aside when they are bruised 
and worn out with service, but, if 
for no other reason, for the sake of 
practice in kindness to our fellow- 
men, we should accustom ourselves 
to mildness and gentleness in our 
dealings with other creatures” (Cat. 
Mai. v, 4-5). 

It is a source of. satisfaction to 
note that those qualities of loyalty 
and devotion which endear the dog 
to us today were noted with com- 
plete approval by the Greeks and 
Romans. In this world of rapid and 
bewildering change, the dog is a re- 
assuringly stable element. A Greek 
or a Roman suddenly transferred to 
the twentieth century might expe- 
rience some difficulty in understand- 
ing his human counterpart. The dog, 
however, he would immediately rec- 
ognize as his familiar old companion. 
The date would be of no conse- 
quence. 

Ps lS ss 

A new mimeograph (No. 687), 
“Suggestions for Latin Week,” is 
available for 1to¢ from the Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers. 
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Experimental Materials, Book One. 
Edited by Waldo EF. Sweet, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1953. Pp. 143 


plus lv. $1.00. 


Since the publication of the Report 
of the Classical Investigation in 1924, 
many of the traditional-type text- 
books for beginners then in use have 
undergone radical revision along the 
lines recommended in the Report, 
and several new-type textbooks have 
appeared. One of the latest publica- 
tions in this second category is Ex- 
perimental Materials, Book One, the 
avowed purpose of which is to make 
available to teachers and students of 
elementary Latin the discoveries of 
structural linguistics and to provide 
for a more liberal use of audio-visual 
aids. The book is the product of the 
University of Michigan Latin Work- 
shops directed by Dr. Sweet during 
the summer sessions of 1952 and 1953, 
and is this vear being tried out in 
about twenty-five schools and col- 
leges. 


These experimental materials are 
offered on the sound assumption that 
a student of a second language will 
have difficulty with that language 
wherever it differs from his own. For 
example, the compilers of this book 
emphasize, from the very first lesson 
on, the important fact that, in the 
English language, a comparatively 
fixed word order “signals” the sub- 
ject as distinguished from the object 
of a verb, whereas these two con- 
cepts are regularly indicated in Latin 
by inflectional endings. 


The body of the book is divided 
into 34 (unnumbered) lessons, each 
of which contains one or more sec- 
tions of “Pattern Readings” and “Pat- 
tern Practice.” Some “real” Latin 
(brief mottoes and proverbs) is intro- 
duced as early as page 41, and in later 
pages there are some rather lengthy 
passages of unmodified prose and po- 
etry. Most of the lessons include 
practice in the active use of Latin 
(oral or written), word study, and 
questions on grammatical principles 
which have been functionally intre- 
duced in the reading material. Forms 
are also introduced functionally and 
summarized horizontally. There are 
no lesson vocabularies. 


The Appendix (pages i-lv) is de- 
voted to a Summary of English 
Grammar, A Summary of Latin Syn- 
tax, Word Study, and a Latin-Eng- 
lish Vocabulary of approximately 
1200 entries. —W.L.C. 
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Studies 
Robinson. Vol. Il. Edited by 
George FE. Mylonas and Doris Ray- 
mond. St. Louis, Mo.: Washington 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xx plus 
1336. Frontispiece and 98 plates. 
$40.00. 


The second volume of this great 
Festschrift is, if anything, even more 
impressive than the first. Prefaced 
by an epigramme in Greek, the work 
of C. G. Brouzas, the 162 contribu- 
tions are grouped under the headings 
“Vase Painting,” “Coins,” “Inscrip- 
tions,” “Linguistics,” “Literature,” 
“History and Life,” “Religion, Myth- 
ology, Philosophy,” and “Miscellane- 
ous.” As in the case of the first vol- 
ume, the writers represent diverse na- 
tions and widely varying fields of 
interest; and we find articles written 
in the native German, French, or 
Italian of many of the contributors. 
Almost every one of the articles is an 
authoritative presentation by an ex- 
pert in his field, and many of the 
studies are of outstanding importance. 
A few poems and verse translations 
are included also. In addition to the 
sumptuous collection of plates at the 
end of the volume, there are twenty- 
two figures in the text. 

The exacting task of editing such 
an enormous volume with scholarly 
precision has been performed admir- 
ably by the two editors. The Fest- 
schrift as a whole now stands as one 
of the finest tributes that have ever 
been offered to a classical scholar. 


—L.B.L. 


\ratoris Subdiaconi De <Actibus 
Apostolorum. Ex recensione Arturi 
Patch McKinlay. (“Corpus Scrip- 


torum FEcclesiasticorum Latinor- 
um,” Vol. LXXIIL.) Vienna: Hoeld- 
er-Pichler-Tempsky, 1951. Pp. Ixiv 


plus 363. No price given. 

This contribution by an American 
scholar to a European undertaking 
assumes the form of an excellent edi- 
tion of an early Christian poet, the 
lawyer and later churchman Arator, 
who lived in the first part of the 
sixth century. Upon his entrance into 
the Church he versified selected pas- 
sages from The Acts of the Apostles 
in two books of Latin hexameters 
totaling some two thousand lines, to- 
gether with short elegiac dedicatory 
epistles to the Abbot Florianus, Pope 
Vigilius, and the statesman Parthen- 
ius. His main aim was not so much 
to retell the missions of St. Peter and 
St. Paul as to reveal the mystic mes- 
sage, the allegoric value of the events 
he recounted: “Omnia _— secretam 
reserant documenta figuram” (ii, 33) 
The Latin is not difficult; extracts 
might make good sight reading for 
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high-school Vergil classes, 
the narrative parts. 

The edition itself is a careful and 
complete job. The introduction dis- 
cusses such matters as manuscripts, 
previous editions, and orthography; 
and it contains testimonia about 
Arator from his contemporaries Cas- 
siodorus and Ennodius on down 
through the fourteenth century, me- 
dieval imitations of Arator, and a 
bibhography of Arator scholarship 
from 1516 on. The text itself is ac- 
companied by a full apparatus criti- 
cus, indications of sources and of 
later quotations, and a collection of 
medieval glosses from the manu- 
scripts. About half of the volume is 
given over to indices: of various fig- 
ures used by the poet; of plays on 
words and oxymora; of the authors 
and works involved in the apparatus 
of sources and quotations. The final 
one is a complete Ivdex Verborum. 

Physically this is a pleasing vol- 
ume: good paper, clear print (even 
for the footnotes), few serious mis- 
prints. The binding, however, will 
not withstand much handling.—k.G. 


Pliny, Natural History, VI. With an 
English Translation by W.HS. 
Jones. (“Loeb Classical Library, 
No. 392.) Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1951. Pp. 
XXV plus 532. $3.00. 

The sixth of the ten volumes al- 
lotted to Pliny the Elder in the Loeb 
series covers Books XX-XXIII, inclu- 
sive, of the great Natural History— 
that portion of the work devoted to 
the uses of trees, plants, and flowers, 
expecially in medicine. The transla- 
tor has provided a brief but inter- 
esting introduction, discussing, among 
other things, diseases of Italy, rem- 
edies and drugs, the botany of Pliny, 
and the Magi. 

It is this section of Pliny’s encyclo- 
paedic work that contains many of 
the famous and fabulous remedies: 
Radishes to be rubbed on the head 
for falling hair (xx, 13, 27); onion- 
juice for weak eves and for dog- 
bites (xx, 20, 39); garlic for snake- 
bite (xx, 23, 51); cabbage for can- 
cerous sores or for sleeplessness (xx, 
33, 81-2); thistle-root, boiled in water 
and drunk, to ensure the birth of 
male children (xx, 99, 263); lily roots 
for corns (xxi, 74, 126); the odor of 
violets for a “hangover” (xxi, 76, 
130); an iris tied on to a baby, for 
teething (xxi, 83, 140); anemone 
roots for toothache (xxi, 94, 166) 
dried fungi to remove freckles (xxii, 
47, 98); bean-meal for the voice 
(xxii, 69, 141); pears for the poison 
of toadstools (xxiii, 62, 115); figs 
boiled with pomegranates, for hang- 
nails (xxiii, 63, 123); five bitter al- 
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monds, taken before a drinking party, 
to prevent intoxication (Xxill, 75, 
145); very old walnuts for gangrene 
(xXxill, 77, 148). 

Book XXI, on = flowers, wreaths, 
perfumes, dyes, leaves, bees, and 
honey, 1s particularly pleasant and 
interesting; but the whole volume is 
rich in fascinating lore. 

Dr. Jones has edited and translated 
the four books with care and with 
sound scholarship. —L. B. L. 


The History of Alexander the Great. 
Vol. L. By Charles Alexander Rob- 
inson, Jr. (“Brown University 
Studies,” Vol. XVI.) Providence, 
Rhode Island: Brown University, 
1953. Pp. xvii plus 276; 1 map 
(endpaper). $7.00. 

This continuation of Professor 
Robinson’s publications on Alexander 
of Macedon falls into two parts. The 
first (1-29) is “An Index to the Ex- 
tant Historians.” After setting up 
fifty-eight “Categories” of “Signifi- 
cant statements, descriptions, and ex- 
pressions of opinion in the extant 
historians” (p. 7), the author draws 
up a list of place-names which forms 
“a precise and exact itinerary” (p. 
5) of Alexander’s progress “from his 
arrival at Troy to his death at Bab- 
vlon” (p. 5). With each entry is 
given a reference to the Teubner 
text of such historians (Arrian, 
Diodorus, Justin, Curtius, Plutarch) 
as “at least allude to this particular 
place” (p. 4), together with an in- 
dication of what Categories are in- 
volved if the reference. Examples of 
the Categories are “Pitched battles,” 
“Alexander's descent,” “Gymnastic 
and other contests,” “Sources,” and 
“Opinions and reflective comments.” 

Part II (30-276) translates all the 
passages dealing with Alexander 
given by F. Jacoby in his Die Frag- 
mente der griechischen Historiker, 
Part Il b (Berlin, 1929). Where no 
English translation was available, the 
author created his own. Jacoby has 
been followed faithfully, except that 
some of his cross and source refer- 
ences and his chronological informa- 
tion have been omitted, and some 
of the source references modernized. 
The utility of this section would 
have been increased had  Jacoby’s 
practice of item identification at the 
top of each page been likewise fol- 
lowed. 

The purpose of the presentation ts 
to organize and study the literary 
information still extant about Alex- 
ander with a view to modifying and 
amplifying our understanding of “the 
great Macedonian” (p. vi). Its value 
to the professional historian will no 
doubt be enhanced by the second 
volume, which is to contain the 
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author’s analysis of and comment 
upon the Categories and the Frag- 
ments. —k.G. 


The Roman Antiquities of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, VII. With an 
English Translation by Earnest 
Gary. (“Loeb Classical Library,” 
No. 388.) Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1950. Pp. x 
plus 472. $3.00. 

This volume, the last of the seven 
devoted in the Loeb series to Di- 
onysius, comprises Book XI of the 
Roman Antiquities, and the extant 
excerpts from Books XII-XX, in- 
clusive. The translation of the ex- 
cerpts here presented is the first to 
appear in English. 

Book XI deals with the turbulent 
period from the Second Decemvirate 
to about 400 B.C. and chief among 
its dramatis personae are Lucius Val- 
erius Potitus, Marcus Horatius Bar- 
batus, Appius Claudius and others 
of his family, Verginius, and_ his 
voung daughter Verginia. The ex- 
cerpts carry the historical narrative 
down to the period of the war with 
Py rrhus. 

“As alw avs, Dionysius is interesting 
reading. His account is detailed and 
vivid, and it is lightened with “im- 
aginary speeches.” 

Mechanically, the book comes up 
to the high standards of its series. 
The paper, although necessarily thin, 
is of good quality, the type is clear, 
and proof-reading has been done with 
care. 

The volume is concluded with a 
General Index to the whole of the 
Roman Antiquities. —L.B.L. 


A Forgotten Kingdom. By Sir Leon- 
ard Woolley. Baltimore, Maryland: 
Penguin Books (No. A 261), 1953. 
Pp. 191. 24 plates. Paper-bound, 
75¢,; hard-bound, $1.95. 

This is the third “Penguin” book 
by the great archaeologist Sir Leon- 
ard Woolley; and it is as great an 
archaeological “bargain” as were its 
predecessors, Digging Up the Past 
and Ur of the Chaldees. 

The author began his excavation 
of two historically unknown mounds, 
al Mina and Atchana, in Northwest- 
ern Syria, to see if more could be 
learned there of the relations between 
Greek civilization and that of the 
ancient East. He dug for a total of 
seven seasons between the years 1936 
and 1949, and was able to restore a 
“continuous and fairly detailed his- 
tory” of an independent city-state 
called Alalakh, in the region known 
as the Amq. Alalakh, as he demon- 
strated, had trade and other con- 
nections with ancient Sumer, Bab- 
vlon, and Egypt; with the great Hit- 
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tite empire; with the Hurri and Mit- 
anni; with the Minoans, Mycenaeans, 
and Cypriotes. Sir Leonard dates the 
beginning of Level XVII, the earliest 
at Atchana, at about 3400 B.C. The 
fall of Alalakh at the hands of the 
“Peoples of the Sea” he puts in 1194. 
The excavations revealed further that 
al Mina was the site of the harbor 
town for Alalakh; that it was rebuilt 
after the fall of that city; and that 
it is the town mentioned by classical 
writers under the name _ Posideium. 
The author traces the later history of 
the harbor down through the Roman 
and Byzantine periods to 1286 A.D., 
the date of the capture of Antioch 
and the surrounding lands by the 
Mamelukes. 

This littke volume is the popular- 
ized account of the excavations and 
their results; the scientific report 
upon which it is based is Alalakh, 
published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London. Both general 
reader and classicist will find the 
abridged account deeply interesting. 
Plates, drawings, charts, and plans 
clarify the text. —L.B.L. 


Aristotle on the Art of Fiction. An 
English Translation of Aristotle’s 
Poetics with an Introductory Es- 
say and Explanatory Notes. By 
L. J. Potts. Cambridge: Ar the 
University 1953. Pp. O4. 
$1.25. 

This little paper-covered volume ts 
intended “to provide the English 
reader who is interested in the the- 
ory of literature and knows little or 
no Greek, with the nearest approxi- 
mation to a plain text of the Poetics 
: * (p. 13). Tt fulfills this prom- 
ise excellently. At the same time Mr. 
Potts has not hesitated to reevaluate 
the text tradition and occasionally to 
differ from accepted readings. The 
result is a clearer picture of what 
Aristotle presumably wrote than | 
have vet seen. Mr. Potts has  in- 
creased our debt to him by providing 
a brief but lucid introduction (1-15) 
on the influence the Poetics has had 
on subsequent literary theory and 
practise, and five valuable appendices 
(62-87): on the incompleteness of the 
Poetics; on what Aristotle meant by 
poetry; on his use of the word 
mythos, which Mr. Potts translates 
by “fable’—like Professor L. A. Post 
(From Homer to Menander; see Tur 
CiassicaL OutrLook XXIX, p. 84) he 
recognizes that the Poetics is really a 
treatise on fiction; on the aesthetic 
values discussed by Aristotle; and on 
the references in the work to Greek 
literature and drama. Footnotes 
throughout are generally restricted 
to comments on the text or the trans- 
lation, or else give cross-references. 
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There are also a brief bibliography 
and an Index. —K.G. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 














The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South will hold its 
fiftieth anniversary meeting in St. 
Louis, Missouri, on April 22, 23, and 
24, 1954. A special program is being 
prepared. 

Eta Sigma Phi will hold its twenty- 
sixth national convention in St. Louis, 
Missouri, April 22, 23, and 24. The 
fortieth anniversary of the society— 
its thirtieth as a national organization 
—will be celebrated. 

The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States will hold its 1954 
meeting in New York City on April 
23 and 24. 

The Classical Association of New 
England met at Bowdoin College on 
\pril 2 and 3. 

The Seventh University of Ken- 
tucky Foreign Language Conference 
will be held in Lexington, Ky., on 
April 22, 23, and 24. Although spon- 
sored by a state university, this con- 
ference is really international in 
scope; last year it drew an attend- 
ance of 610 persons from forty 
states and seven foreign countries. 
Thirty-four language areas, from 
Arabic to Vietnamese, were repre- 
sent by individuals from 264 institu- 
tions. Professor Jonah W. D. Skiles, 
of the Department of Ancient Lan- 
guages of the University of Ken- 
tucky, is the director. The theme 
of the Conference this vear is “The 
Seven Ages of Man in Language 
Education.” 

Workshop scholarships of $200 
each for teachers of foreign lan- 
guage, including Latin, are available 
for the first University of Minnesota 
Auxilium, June 15-July 17, under 
terms of a grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. The 
program for Latin teachers will em- 
phasize the “linguistic” approach, 
through discussions and laberatery 
techniques. Auxiliary tape-recorded 
materials will be used. Applications 
for scholarships must be made by 
April 15. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Dean of the Summer 
Session, 135 Johnston Hall, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

The Ly ric Foundation fer Tredi- 
tional Poetry Award of $100 will be 
made this summer for the best or- 
iginal and unpublished poem of 32 
lines or less, written in the traditional 
manner by an enrolled student in any 
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American college or university. An 
added honorarium of $100 will go to 
the Library of the college in which 
the student is enrolled. Poems should 
be mailed not later than June 1, 1954, 
to The Lyric, Box 390, Christians- 
burg, Virginia. 

On May 15, 1954, Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College will present the 
Oresteia trilogy of Aeschylus in 
Greek. It is believed that this will 
be the first performance of the tri- 
logy in Greek in the United States. 
Inquiries should be directed to the 
Office of Publicity of the College, 
in Lynchburg, Virginia. 
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A new series of graded tape re- 
cordings in Latin has been announced 
by the Living Language Library, 
Box 3387, St. Paul, Minnesota. De- 
signed to parallel standard textbooks, 
the Living Language Library pro- 
vides programs of real people in real 
life situations. Radio drama_ tech- 
niques are utilized in the recordings 
to produce an atmosphere of reality, 
for increased student interest. The 
programs are recorded on “Scotch” 
plastic tape, which provides high 
fidelity sound reproduction so es- 
sential to language instruction. Each 
recording is fifteen minutes in length 
and is divided into three related sec- 
tions, each complete in itself. Be- 
cause these sections are short, the 
teacher can integrate them into the 


daily class schedule. The price of 
each fifteen-minute reel, complete 
with teacher’s manual, printed text 


of the recording, and suggestions for 
classroom use, is $3.50 for tape re- 
corders operating at 3% inches per 
second, and $4.50 for recorders oper- 
ating at 7’2 inches per second. De- 
tailed information may be obtained 
from the Living Language Library, 
at the above address. 
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Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made payable to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
—_ defer payment, please pay within 30 

ays 

rdering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 


Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
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Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
—- it cannot absorb losses such as 


Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 25c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.59 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

L. CARR, Director 

The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material: 

APRIL PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 
.A trip through Roman history. 
A burlesque sketch, which may 
be used for celebrating the birth- 
day of Rome (April aa). 1 
reader, 2 or 3 off-stage “sound 
effects men.” 15¢ 
581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
birthday of Rome. 15¢ 
601. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history with par- 
odied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 
637. An “April Fool” program for 
the Classical Club. Taken in part 
from THe CLassicAL OutTLook 
for April, 1944. 20¢ 


wal 
ws 


EASTER 
Mimeographs 
52. Parts of a liturgical play in Latin 
from the tenth century. 10¢ 
426.An Easter pageant in Latin. 
Tableaux. 20¢ 
660. The twilight of the gods. An 
English playlet in one act. The 
Emperor Constantine’s spirit ap- 
pears at a meeting of the 
Olympian deities and predicts 
the triumph of Christianity over 
paganism. 7 boys and 6 girls. 20 
minutes. 20¢ 
MAY DAY AND SPRING FESTIVALS 
Mimeographs 
592.Some suggestions for May Day 
or spring festivals. 15¢ 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIZES OR GIFTS 
Certificates of Award 
An attractive certificate approxi- 
mately 5” by 7” present to out- 
standing pupils for excellence in Lat- 
in. Inside two borders is printed 
Magna Cum Laude, with space for 
the pupil’s name beneath, and the 
words, “has this day been cited for 
excellence in Latin,” with space be- 
low for the date and the signatures 
of principal and_ teacher. In color 
printing red and black. 20¢ 
Junior Classical League Award Key 
A specially designed sterling silver 


Junior Classical League key, with 
space on the back for engraving. 


This award key is intended as a mark 
of recognition for high | scholastic 
standing and for meritorious service 
to the chapter. Order must bear the 


teacher's signature. $2.20. 
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Bookplates 


1. A Vergilian bookplate with the 
head of Vergil and an appropri- 
ate Latin quotation. Printed in 
brown and green. Gummed. 
.Another design, with lonic col- 
umn. Printed in two shades of 
blue on white paper. Gummed. 
Price for either, 25 for $1.00; 50 
for $1.75. 


tw 


Books 

Limited quantities. Please order 
early, and indicate a second choice. 
The Black Sail. By Florence Bennett 
Anderson. A fictionized version 

of the story of Theseus, based 

on the findings of archaeology as 
_— as on the mythologic: al tale. 

O00, 

African. By Jay 
A story of a soldier in 
of Rome, commanded 


The Fiendoibiit 
Williams. 
the army 
by Marius. $2.50. 


Vestal. By a 


The Unwilling 


White. A. fascinating story of a 
Roman “tomboy” who became a 
Vestal. A prime favorite with 


high-school pupils. $3.50. 

A Friend of Caesar. By W. S. Davis. 
A long-time favorite novel deal- 
ing with events in the Gallic 
War. $3.50. 

Caesar's Gallic Campaigns. By Lt. 
co. S$. G. Brady. A soldier's 
version of the entire eight books 
of the Gallic War with interpre- 
tative comments incorporated 
the text. $3.00 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Revised 
from William Smith by E. H. 
Blakeney and J. Warrington. A 
new and comprehensive _refer- 
ence book on_ persons, places, 
dates, myths, and legends in clas- 
sical literature. 

Pinoculus. A Latin version by Hen- 
rico Maffacini of Colledi’s Pi- 
nocchio. 

Canemus. By Julia B. Wood. In two 
parts, “Group I” and “Group 

Both contain Latin songs or 
translations of Latin songs, with 
music. In addition to the songs 
in “Group II” there is informa- 
tion on ancient music, rhythm, 
and verse, and an extensive bib- 
liography on the music of the 
Greeks and — Group 1, 
so¢,; Group II, 

Latin Songs ‘and Comite By 
bertson. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1945. 
A new edition of an old favorite; 
about 15 pages of the total 64 are 
new. 50¢ 

Carmina Latina. Forty 
with music. 25¢ 

Word Ancestry. Interesting stories of 
the origin of English words. 25¢ 


$3.50. 


$1.50. 


J. C. Ro- 


Latin songs 
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Card Gamies 


Famous Romans. An invaluable aid 
in the teaching of Roman legends 
and history. Contains 144 regula- 
tion-sized cards, with booklet of 
directions for playing five var- 
ieties of the game. May be 
plaved by two to ten persons. 
D>1.00 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 2. 
Game of principal parts for all 
Latin students. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 3. 
Drill on voice, mood, tense, 
number, and person of the Latin 
verb for all students, including 
beginners. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 4. Sim- 
ilar to No. 3, but more advanced. 
35¢ 

Sententiae I. A Latin Sentence Game 
which gives practice in the use 
of various cases, especially the 
accusative (as direct object) and 
the dative (as indirect object). 
75¢ 

Sententiae Il. A Latin Sentence 
Game, similar to Sententiae I, 
but emphasizing the ablative of 
means and the ablative of person- 
al agent. 75¢ 

Sententiae Ill. A Latin Sentence 
Game emphasizing expressions of 
place. 75¢ 
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The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following material previously an- 
nounced: 

LATIN WEEK BADGE 

The Service Bureau is making avail- 
able for general use a Latin Week 
Badge designed by Miss __ Isabelle 
Schwertmann of the Kirkwood (Mo. ) 
High School. The badge is made of 
sturdy gold-colored cardboard, cir- 
cular in form and 4 inches in dia- 
meter. It carries a picture of the 
Pantheon at Rome and the words 
“Latin Week” printed in purple. The 
badge is perforated at the top for 
attachment by pin or ribbon. Price, 
3¢ each in quantities of 10 or more. 

A GENERAL GREETING CARD 

This greeting card is suitable for 
any occasion, It pictures Diana in 
her chariot, and carries a good-luck 
wish in Latin. Color,’ deep rose on 
light rose. Price, with matching en- 
velope, 7¢: Order as 
Card GD. 


$1.00 for 1¢. 


THE LATIN CLUB 

The enlarged (seventh) edition of 
Bulletin XII (The Latin Club) by 
Lillian B. Lawler is available for 75¢ 
a copy. 

CLASSICAL LANGUAGES IN 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 

The Service Bureau is making gen- 
erally available an address delivered 
by Dr. L. R. Lind before the Amer- 
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ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and published in the 
Summer, 1953, number of The Scal- 
pel. This is a document which should 
be placed in the hands of every ad- 
viser of pre-medical students. Order 
as Mimeograph 685. 30¢ 
WHY STUDY LATIN IN SCHOOL? 

Primarily addressed to high-school 
students, the following pamphlets 
should also be given wide circulation 
among school administrators and stu- 
dent counselors: 

Pamphlet 51 presents the answers 
of 20 college teachers of subjects 
other than Latin or Greek. 1o¢ each. 

Pamphlet 52 presents the answers 
of 84 university or college executives. 
25¢ each; for 5 or more copies, 20¢ 
each. 

4 CATALOGUE OF VISUAL AIDS 

Lists of visual aids (bibliographies, 
casts, films, filmstrips, magazines, 
maps, models, pamphlets, small books 
and guides, pictures, post cards, and 
slides: with index of producers and 
their addresses) for teaching the Civ- 
ilization, History, Art, Archaeology, 
and Literature of Egypt, the Bible 
Lands, Mesopotamia, Greece, Rome, 
and Pre-Colonial America. Compiled 
for the Archaeological Institute of 
America by Dorothy Burr Thomp- 
son. fo¢ 
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(Summer Session) 





Director 





the Argolid, Sparta, 
Olympia, etc. 


Newton 





THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Sau. S. WEINBERG, PH.D. 
University of Missouri 


June 25 - August 5 


Cost $490 includes tuition, board, 
room, and all expenses on trips to 
Delphi, Thebes, Eretria, Corinth and 
Mantineia, 


A Cruise of 
GREECE. AND GREEK ISLANDS. 


ASIA MINOR AND ISTANBUL 


by specially chartered steamer 
Dates—Athens Aug. 17 to Athens Sept. 2 


Price $545 


Itinerary will include not only a cruise around Greece, 
stopping at Itea (for Delphi), Katakolon (for Olympia), 
and Nauplia (for Tiryns, Mycenae and Epidauros), but 
also the following islands: Crete (Knossos), Thera, Paros, 
Naxos, Delos, Tenos, Mykonos, Patmos, Samos, Mytilene 
and Aegina. In addition the following sites in Asia Miner 
will be visited: Ephesus, Miletus, Priene, Didyma, Perg- 
amon, Troy, and Istanbul for two days. 


CRUISE LEADERS 


Professor Rhys Carpenter, 


of Oberlin College 


of Bryn Mawr College; Professor 
James S. Constantine, of the University of Virginia; Sir Richard 
Livingstone, of the University of Oxford; Dr. Louis E. Lord, 
President of the Bureau of University Travel; Professor Denys 
Page, of the University of Cambridge: Miss Katharine von Wenck, 


For Full Information Write Department B 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Massachusetts 
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for FASTER READING — — 
— — use FILMSTRIPS 


@ Complete stories of USING LATIN, BOOK | 
by arrangement with SCOTT, FORESMAN & 
CO. 





USING LATIN III 


Rounding out the USING LATIN program by 
Harry F. Scott, Annabel Horn, John F. Gummere @ FAMILIAR FABLES for easy and fun reading 


eS ee Te @ THE STORY OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE, |-II-III 


USING LATIN | @ GALLIC WAR, BOOKS ONE AND TWO, 
FOUR (20-38) 





Attainment Tests 
Teacher’s Guidebook @ FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD ORATION 


USING LATIN Il @ Grammar tests, vocabularies, et alia 





Attainment Tests Send for the complete list of 57 filmstrips and 66 



























Teacher's Guidebook self-teaching and correcting records 
a TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC 
FORESMAN AND COMPANY oe 
Chicago 11 e Atlanta 3 e Dallas 2 BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK 
San Francisco 5 e New York 10 
The University of Wisconsin 
Summer Session 
announces its 
Second Biennial Latin Workshop 
on the Madison Campus 
June 28- July 16, 1954 
Courses: Laboratory Course in Methods Staff: Walter R. Agard 
Roman Literature Wilbert L. Carr 
Master Myths of Greece and Rome Herbert M. Howe 
Phases of Roman Life Paul MacKendrick 
Ovid for the Second Year Esther Weightman 





ROME exhibit: objects on loan from Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Fogg 
Art Museum, Cambridge; Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. Sculpture, 
painting, pottery, Piranesi prints, photographs, manuscripts, papyri, 
inscriptions, coins, incunabula, maps, plans, charts. The catalogue of 
this exhibit should be an invaluable classroom aid. 


The workshop carries 3 credits in either Latin or Education. Fee $27. 
Room and board in a special Latin wing of a University dormitory, $60. 
For further information write Professor Paul MacKendrick, Bascom Hall, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 




















